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...comments 


Joint  undertakings  stand  a  better 
chance  when  they  benefit  both 
sides. 

—  Euripides 


As  the  holiday  season  approaches 
the  pace  quickens  with  many 
Christmas-related  chores.  Hustle  and 
bustle  comes  at  a  time  when  practi- 
cally all  hunting  seasons  are  open. 
Sportsmen  are  particularly  busy  be- 
cause they  have  the  difficult  but  pleas- 
ant task  of  deciding  what  to  hunt.  Deer, 
squirrel,  and  rabbit  are  on  the  eligible 
list,  along  with  quail,  woodcock  and 
snipe.  These  overlap  closing  segments 
of  dove  season.  Waterfowlers  are  en- 
joying excellent  hunting  for  ducks, 
geese,  and  coots.  Hunters  in  the 
marshes  can  also  take  rails.  The  holi- 
day sports  larder  is  a  full  one. 

While  it  is  a  festive  time  with  much 
to  be  done,  there's  ample  opportunity 
to  reflect  briefly  on  the  year  racing  so 
quickly  to  a  close.  Most  sportsmen  are 
inwardly  aware  that  this  excellent 
hunting  opportunity  that  marks  the 
Christmas  season  just  didn't  come 
about  by  itself.  It  is  the  end  result  of 
teamwork,  cooperation  that  is  today 
reflected  repeatedly  at  local,  state,  and 
national  levels. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  today's 
good  image  of  the  commission  is  the 
direct  result  of  activities  in  many 
conservation-related  programs.  One  of 
these  can  be  seen  in  the  relationship  of 
the  commission  with  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation. 

In  mid-March,  during  the  37th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  federation  at 
Lake  Charles,  there  was  the  largest  re- 
gistration of  commission  personnel  to 
ever  attend  a  federation  convention. 
Participation  by  staff  members  in  all 
convention  activities  reflected  new 
awareness  of  the  role  of  each  organiza- 
tion in  matters  of  common  interest. 

At  a  national  level,  Louisiana's  re- 
turn to  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council 
was  marked  with  dignity  and  respect. 
During  the  seven-year  interval  follow- 
ing Louisiana's  withdrawal  in  1968 


from  the  flyway  council,  the  state  had 
presented  its  own  recommendations  of 
seasons  and  bag  limits  for  ducks  to  au- 
thorities in  Washington. 

This  year  when  the  commission  par- 
ticipated in  the  flyway  council  meet- 
ing in  Duluth,  it  had  earlier  asked  for 
and  received  new  ground  rules.  These 
provided  six  southern  states  the  op- 
portunity to  present  recommendations 
in  Washington  and  set  the  pace  for 
continued  participation  in  flyway 
council  activities.  It  also  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  Louisiana's  pre- 
eminence in  the  matter  of  managing 
waterfowl  resources. 

At  times  there  were  people  who  felt 
Louisiana's  position  regarding  the 
Mississippi  Flyway  Council  would  re- 
sult in  no  benefits  to  the  state.  This  has 
not  proved  to  be  the  case.  Today,  the 
six  southern  states  are  firmly  united  in 
many  aspects  of  waterfowl  manage- 
ment and  now  can  present  those  views 
on  an  equal  status  with  northern  states 
in  the  fh^way.  Consequently,  the  coun- 
cil is  in  a  stronger  position  nationally 
than  it  was  in  previous  years  when  it 
was  wrought  and  agitated  by  internal 
strife  and  lack  of  unity. 

At  a  state  level,  the  commission  has 
constantly  broadened  involvement  in 
matters  that  directly  affect  all  persons 
in  Louisiana.  This  can  be  seen  in  Act 
582  of  the  1976  Legislature  which  es- 
tablished the  Louisiana  Coastal  Com- 
mission and  provided  that  the  director 
of  the  commission  serve  as  director  of 
the  new  authority.  The  Coastal  Com- 
mission has  as  its  purpose  to  study  and 
to  recommend  to  the  Joint  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  and  the  Legislature 
an  Act  to  fully  implement  coastal 
management. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task,  but 
it  is  something  that  must  be  done. 
Louisiana  contains  twenty  five  per 
cent  of  the  country's  wetlands.  These 
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valuable  wetlands  are  responsible  an- 
nually for  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
shrimp,  oysters,  blue  crabs,  and  fur 
pelts.  They  are  the  reason  for  valuable 
fisheries  resources  and  sport  fishing 
that  is  unexcelled  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  These  wetlands  also  are  major 
producers  of  oil,  natural  gas,  and  sul- 
phur. They  represent  a  frontier  into 
which  new  industry  and  more  people 
are  moving.  We  must  accommodate 
them  where  possible,  but  we  must  not 
allow  the  renewable  resources  with 
which  Louisiana  is  so  richly  endowed 
to  become  threatened. 

The  commission  is  well  represented 
in  the  U.S.  Regional  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  which  is  seeking  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  offshore  fishery 
management  as  called  for  in  the  200- 
mile  Fisheries  Zone  Act.  It  establishes 
jurisdiction  over  fisheries  for  200 
miles  offshore  from  U.S,  coasts.  Future 
generations  of  Americans  will  hold 
this  national  planning  unit  responsi- 
ble for  its  just  and  proper  share  of  the 
sea's  resources. 

The  commission  is  deeply  involved 
in  numerous  other  phases  of  resource 
management  that  call  for  both  know- 
ledge and  leadership.  Our  participa- 
tion in  programs  that  benefit  the  envi- 
ronment is  a  good  example  of  this. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  year's 
end  is  neither  an  endnor  a  beginning 
but  a  going  on.  with  all  the  wisdom 
that  experience  can  instill  in  us.  It  is 
my  determination  that  we  will  meet 
the  new  year  when  it  arrives  with  that 
feeling  of  continuing  to  respond  to 
challenge. 

For  the  present.  1  would  like  to  wish 
everyone  sincere  greetings  of  the  sea- 
son.   .^ 
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1  he  latter  part  of  December  is  a  time  of 
year  when  schools  and  universities  ac- 
ross the  country  close  for  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  holidays.  It  is  a  festive 
period.  Students  of  all  ages  have  tucked 
away  their  classroom  books  until  early  in 
the  new  year  when  figurative  school  bells 
toll. 

This  season  of  textbook  abandonment, 
ironically,  is  the  time  when  another  book  is 
metaphorically  tossed  at  everyone  who 
has  a  yen  to  go  hunting.  It  is  that  fast- 
paced  season  when  there  are  many 
holiday-related  chores  to  be  done,  yet  the 
appeal  of  hunting  is  persuasive. 

That  jumbled  batch  of  fleeting  days 
spanning  Christmas  and  New  Years  of- 
fers practically  any  type  of  hunting  per- 
sons might  seek.  Squirrel,  rabbit,  and 
deer  seasons  are  underway,  attracting 
hunters  to  forested  areas,  particularly  bot- 
tomland hardwoods.  Upland  gunners  can 
take  their  pick  of  doves,  quail,  or  wood- 
cock. Taking  quail  and  woodcock  is 
hinged  greatly  on  the  availability  of  trained 
dogs,  but  dove  hunting  can  be  enjoyed  in 
any  of  thousands  of  open  fields. 

Waterfowlers  usually  are  in  the  Valhalla 
of  those  who  wait  with  quickening  pulses 
for  the  time  of  year  when  nomadic  wings 
can  be  heard  above  the  wail  of  north 
winds.  Duck  season  is  fast  reaching  a 
satisfying  peak  and  there  are  coots  that 
can  be  collected  along  with  a  generous 
limit  of  ducks.  Rail  season  is  also  under- 
way and  many  duck  hunters  round  out 
daily  bags  with  rails  taken  Incidental  to 
duck  hunts. 

This  is  also  a  time  when  goose  hunting 
attracts  many  waterfowlers.  There's  a 
thnll  difficult  to  describe  in  bagging  geese 
that  winter  in  the  marshes  of  South 
Louisiana.  It  has  to  be  sampled  to  be  fully 
appreciated. 

It  isn't  wholly  by  chance  there  is  such  a 
variety  of  hunting  opportunity  dunng  these 
very  special  holidays.  This  period  is 
marked  by  gathering  families,  taken  into 
consideration  in  setting  the  hunting  sea- 
'son  for  resident  game,  migratory  game, 
and  waterfowl. 

Perhaps  there  are  hunters  who  might 
grumble  that  they  are  hard  pressed  to 
make  a  decision.  With  so  much  game  on 
the  eligible  list,  it  is  pleasantly  difficult  to 
decide  what  is  to  be  hunted  and  what  must 
be  passed  up.  Even  so,  that  shortlived 
grumbling  about  the  abundance  of  hunt- 
ing opportunity  is  forgotten  in  making 
plans  once  a  decision  has  been  reached. 
Diversified  hunting  opportunity  is  better  to 
select  from  than  limited  opportunity.  The 
fact  that  it  comes  during  those  important 
holidays  could  be  checked  off  as  a  special 
Christmas  present. 

This  holiday  hunting  can  be  the  most 
gratifying  type  found.  There's  something 
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extra  special  for  the  hunter,  regardless  of 
quarry. 

Squirrel  hunting  can  be  especially  ap- 
pealing. It's  late  in  the  season  for  squirrel, 
some  sportsmen  will  say.  They  are  right, 
but  there  is  a  quality  to  late  season  hunt- 
ing that  can't  be  enjoyed  in  October.  Most 
of  the  leaves  that  are  going  to  be  shed  will 
have  fallen  by  December.  Trees  are 
winter-naked  and  bare.  Most  understory 
growth  has  been  burned  by  killing  frosts. 
Here  and  there,  the  sight  of  wild  holly 
gives  a  little  touch  of  color  to  the  surround- 
ings. 

The  rest  of  the  trees  are  bare  for  the 
most  part.  There  are  some  evergreens, 
but  a  late  season  squirrel  hunter  can  see 
easily  in  the  woods.  Movement  of  squir- 
rels in  the  treetops  is  easily  detected,  and 
rustling  leaves  reveal  those  searching  for 
fallen  mast  on  the  ground. 

There's  the  same  attraction  for  deer 
hunters  in  winter  woods.  Usually,  when 
sitting  quietly  at  the  base  of  a  tree  on  a 
frosty  morning,  a  hunter  has  a  spot  that 
gives  him  a  good  field  of  vision.  It  also 
allows  him  opportunity  to  study  surround- 
ing woods  while  he  waits.  There  are  big 
clumps  of  mistletoe  overhead,  bright 
green  and  festooned  with  bright  white  ber- 
ries looking  like  pretty  pearls.  Some  of  it 


can  be  gathered  after  the  hunt  to  add  to 
Chhstmas  decorations  at  home.  It  was 
there  in  October  but  hidden  from  sight. 

Deer  bagged  on  days  like  this  are  re- 
membered for  a  long  time.  Some  hunters 
believe  their  chances  of  success  are  bet- 
ter after  winter  has  settled  In  and  reduced 
the  mantle  of  many-shaped  green  leaves 
to  crunchy  piles  of  brown,  gold,  orange, 
amber,  and  red. 

Rabbit  hunters  will  tell  you  that  it  seems 
as  though  their  beagles  perform  better  on 
holiday  hunts.  Frosty  mornings  have 
browned  the  briers  and  thinned  them 
somewhat,  and  the  brier  patches  do  not 
offer  as  much  cover  as  they  did  early  in  the 
season.  Rabbits  seem  to  know  this.  In 
darting  for  better  cover,  they  offer  a  better 
chase.  The  baying  beagles  seem  to  have 
more  stamina. 

In  those  upland  fields  bordered  by 
coverts  that  hold  coveys  of  quail,  hunters 
during  the  holidays  can  follow  wide- 
ranging  pointers  and  setters  or  walk  near 
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The  number  of  holidays  clustered  between 
Thanksgiving  and  New  Years  promotes  a  father-son 
relationship  in  the  outdoors  . . .  which  is  taken  into 
consideration  when  the  commission  sets  hunting 
seasons  each  fall. 


close-working  Bnttanies.  hields  that  are 
brown  and  frost-burned  can  be  Inviting  on 
December  days  when  it  is  clear  and 
sunny,  with  only  a  chilly  north  wind  to  re- 
mind that  it  is  winter.  There's  that  magnifi- 
cent demonstration  of  perfect  cooperation 
between  dog  and  hunter  when  game  is 
located.  Not  even  veteran  hunters  fail  to 
thrill  to  the  sound  of  whirring  wings  when  a 
covey  of  quail  explodes  from  concealment 
and  flushes  before  dogs  steady  to  wing 
and  shot.  A  quail  adds  up  to  only  a  few 
ounces  of  flesh  and  feathers,  but  there's 
more  to  quail  hunting  than  game  in  the 
bag.  Folks  find  keen  sport  during  those 
holiday  hunts  and  they  learn  why  the 
bobwhite  quail  is  a  prince  among  game 
birds. 

Woodcock  hunters  reflect  a  content- 
ment that  comes  from  knowing  their  favo- 
rite game  birds  are  going  to  be  waiting  (or 
them  regardless  of  the  time  of  day  of  tiie 
hunt.  That's  because  woodcock  are 


natural  feeders  and  spend  the  days  loaf- 
ing in  suitable  cover  not  far  from  feeding 
areas.  They  hold  well  for  all  pointing 
breeds  of  dogs.  Woodcock  sit  tight  just 
long  enough  under  pressure  from 
spaniels  intent  on  flushing  them  from 
cover  without  the  courtesy  of  anything 
longer  than  a  flash  point.  These  fine  game 
birds  rocket  into  full  flight,  proving  tough 
wing  shots.  There  are  plenty  of  them  and 
they  are  not  greatly  hunted  in  the  Deep 
South.  Hunters  who  have  never  sought 
woodcock  might  improve  their  sport  by 
giving  woodcock  a  try  on  one  of  those 
holiday  trips  afield. 

December  doves  are  doves  at  their 
best.  Late  summer  and  early  fall  shooting 
often  occurs  before  migrant  flocks  of 
doves  drift  ever  southward  under  pres- 
sure of  cold  weather  and  barren  field. 
They  are  the  flight-doves  and  they've 
been  shot  at  before.  This  makes  them 
more  wary  and  difficult  to  bag.  They  fly 


with  speed  and  will  flare  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  They're  big  doves  and  a  full 
bag  is  a  heavy  one. 

Dove  hunting  is  a  companionable  sport 
and  it  takes  a  fair  size  group  of  hunters  to 
work  a  field  properly.  This  grouping  to- 
gether of  sportsmen  offers  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  visiting  and  exchanging 
pleasantries,  something  which  takes  on 
special  meaning  during  a  holiday  hunt. 

Waterfowlers  are  attracted  during  the 
holidays  by  an  almost  magnetic  pull.  Cli- 
mate conditions  are  more  settled  to  what 
hunters  like  to  call  "good  duck  weather." 
This  is  deceptive  and  actually  describes 
climatic  conditions  that  can  range  from 
miserable  to  nearly  miserable.  But  it  is  the 
weather  that  finds  waterfowl  flying,  trading 
from  place  to  place  and  not  rafted  up  on 
calm  water  where  there  is  food  aplenty 
and  little  need  to  fly. 

Goose  hunting  is  at  its  prime  during  the 
Christmas-New  Year  holidays.  It's  the 


time  of  year  when  the  mud  flats  of  South 
Louisiana  play  host  to  countless 
thousands  of  blue  and  snow  geese,  along 
with  many  white-fronted  geese  that  mal<e 
Southwest  Louisiana  home  during  the 
winter  months.  There's  keen  sport  in  gun- 
ning these  geese  from  beyond  the  north 
wind. 

In  a  capsule,  that's  holiday  hunting. 
Those  days  afield  can  be  most  satisfying. 
Hunting  is  a  good  way  to  savor  the  full- 
ness of  those  important  holidays.  And 
there  is  one  way  this  extra  special  time  of 
year  provides  an  even  larger  measure  of 
satisfaction  and  contentment.  That's  by 
getting  young  people  involved. 

In  spite  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
Christmas  shopping  and  general  prepara- 
tions for  the  most  important  day  in  Christ- 
endom, young  people  often  have  time  on 
their  hands.  It  would  be  eagerly  spent  in 
hunting.  Holidays  provide  adults  with 
ample  opportunity  and  available  game  to 
introduce  young  sportsmen  to  productive 
days  afield. 

Fathers  hunting  with  sons  or  daughters, 
or  both,  is  downright  fun  and  can  deepen 
and  enrich  parental-offspring  ties;  but  it 
doesn't  necessarily  have  to  be  limited  to 
father-son-daughter  outings.  Any  hunter 
can  locate  some  young  person  who  will  be 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  going  afield. 

Those  hours  spent  together  will  be- 
come more  important  ones  with  the  pas- 
sing of  time,  bringing  into  clear  image  all 
that  is  good  about  the  time-honored  sport 
of  hunting.     ^ 


Holiday  hunting  provides 
a  time  to  iearn  . . .  how  to 
get  a  fuil  iimit  of  squirrels 
. . .  how  to  read  deer 
tracks . . .  and  even  how  to 
get  your  daughters  to 
become  your  hunting 
partners! 


DUCK  IDENTIFICATION  GUIDE 

Courtesy  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 

The  art  work  and  written  descriptions  of  ducks  are  from  a  waterfowl  identifica- 
tion pamphlet  published  by  the  Central  Flyway  Waterfowl  Council  in  1974.  The 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  wishes  to  acknowledge  and  compliment 
the  very  fine  illustrations  by  artist,  Donald  A.  Soderlund,  Jr.,  and  the  states  of  the 
Central  Flyway  for  producing  an  outstanding  waterfowl  identification  guide. 
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By  Frank  Davis  and  Hugh  Bateman 

Illustrations  Courtesy  Donald  A.  Soderlund  Jr. 

Louisiana's  1976-77  waterfowl  season  begins  in 
November  and  runs  through  January,  but  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row  hunting  will  be  split  into  two  zones  for  ducks 
and  coots  —  east  and  west. 

The  west  zone  opens  November  6  and  extends  through 
November  28,  then  reopens  December  1 1  and  runs 
through  January  11.  The  east  zone  opens  November  20 
and  extends  through  December  5,  then  reopens 
December  18  and  runs  through  January  20.  Shooting 
hours  for  ducks  and  coots  are  from  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset. 

But  not  only  is  zoning  in  effect  again  this  year.  So  is  the 
point  system,  whereby  the  daily  bag  limit  is  reached  when 
the  point  value  of  the  last  bird  taken  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
point  values  of  the  other  birds  already  taken  during  the  day 
reaches  or  exceeds  100  points. 

Hunters  should  note,  as  indicated  in  the  following  duck 
identification  charts,  that  some  point  values  have  changed 
since  last  season,  and  that  classification  for  redheads  and 
certain  mergansers  also  have  changed.  Note,  too,  that  the 
season  on  canvasbacks  and  redheads  is  closed  in  Caddo, 
St.  Charles,  St.  Mary,  and  that  portion  of  Ward  1 ,  formerly 
designated  as  Ward  6  of  St.  Martin  Parish,  and  Catahoula 
Lake  in  Rapides  and  LaSalle  Panshes.    ^ 
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LOUISIANA 
DUCK  AND  COOT 
HUNTING    ZONES 


WEST  AND  EAST  ZONE  LINE  DESCRIPTION 
DUCK  AND  COOT  HUNTING 

Beginning  at  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  border  on  La,  Hwy.  3;  then  south  along  La.  Hwy.  3  to  Bossier  City;  then  east 
along  Interstate  20  to  Minden;  then  south  along  La.  Hwy.  7  to  Ringgold;  then  east  along  La.  Hwy.  4  to  Jonesboro;  then 
south  along  U.S.  Hwy.  167  to  Lafayette;  then  southeast  along  U.S.  90  to  Houma,  then  south  along  the  Houma  Naviga- 
tion Canal  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  Cat  Island  Pass. 
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CANVASBACK  HEN 


Body:  Mottled  gray-brown  with  dusky  white  belly.  Pale 
area  at  base  of  bill  and  around  dark  brown  eyes.  Bill  and 
feet  similar  to  male  but  lighter.  Wings:  Similar  to  male  but 
less  flecking.  Voice:  Loud  squaivk  or  quack. 


CANVASBACK  DRAKE 


Body:  Grayish  white  with  heavy  vermiculation.  Black  chest 
and  rump.  Head  and  neck  burnished  red.  Forehead  slopes 
into  elongated  black  bill.  Eyes  red.  Feet  gray.  Wings:  Gray- 
ish white  coverts  and  tertials.  Pearl  gray  speculum;  re- 
mainder dark  gray.  Voice:  Croafc,  peep  and  growl.  In  Flight: 
Feet  outstretched  beyond  tail.  Elongated  neck  and  body. 
White  belly  contrasts  with  black  chest  and  rump. 
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MALLARD  HEN 


BLACK  DUCK  DRAKE         > 


Body:  Drab  brown  with  whitish  tail.  Bill  orange  with  black 
spots  or  blotches.  Feet  orangish.  Wings:  Similar  to  male  but 
usually  more  buffy-edged  coverts.  White  bar  on  leading 
edge  of  speculum  extends  over  the  tertial  coverts.  Voice: 
Loud  resonant  quack. 


1^     SMALL  BIRD. 
'^    UP  TO  1'/,  POUNDS 


Body:  Dark  sooty  appearance  with  lighter  head.  Bill  of  male 
yellow  to  greenish  yellow;  female  bill  greenish  olive  with 
blotches.  Feet  orange  to  reddish  orange.  Wings:  Dark  with 
purplish  blue  speculum  bordered  with  black  bars  on  leading 
and  trailing  edges.  Voice:  Female,  loud  quack;  male,  low 
raspy  rink.  In  Flight:  Black  body  contrasts  with  white  under- 
wings. 


HOODED  MERGANSER  DRAKE 

Body:  Black  back  with  two  prominent  black  bars  between 
chest  and  sides.  White  belly.  Vermiculated  tan  sides.  Dark 
greenish  black  head  with  distinct  hood  and  fan-shaped 
white  area.  Eyes  yellow.  Bill  blackish,  narrow  and  serrated. 
Feet  dull  yellowish  olive.  Wings:  Lesser  and  middle  coverts 
gray,  greater  coverts,  secondaries  and  tertials  black  and 
white;  remainder  dark.  Voice:  Series  of  coarse  grunts.  In 
Flight:  Small  size.  Rapid  wingbeat.  White  head-patch  and 
belly  contrast  with   dark  head. 


HOODED  MERGANSER  HEN 

Body:  Dark  back  with  chest  and  sides  mottled  gray.  Belly 
white.  Hood  rusty.  Eyes  yellow-brown.  Narrow,  serrated 
blackish  bill  with  yellow  or  orange  tinge.  Feet  greenish 
brown.  Wings:  Similar  to  male  but  with  less  white.  Coverts 
brown  instead  of  gray.  Voice:  Rough  grunt. 


Body:  Dark  iridescence  showing  white  flecking  on  cinnamon 
chest.  Sides  vermiculated  tan.  Belly  white.  Head-crest  with 
distinct  white  stripes.  Eyes  red.  Short  multicolored  bill. 
Feet  dull  gold.  Wings:  Coverts  and  speculum  iridescent 
green,  purple  and  blue.  White  bar  on  trailing  edge  of  specu- 
lum. Silver-edged  primaries.  Voice:  Plaintive  squeal.  In 
Flight:  Large  head  held  high.  White  belly.  Large  square  tail 
evident. 


WOOD  DUCK  HEN 


Body:  Drab  brovv-n.  Belly  white.  Back  showing  iridescent 
bronze.  Chest  and  sides  with  white  flecking.  Head  with  crest 
and  distinct  comet-shaped  white  eye-nng.  Bill  dusky  black 
with  traces  of  orange.  Feet  dull  gold.  Wings:  Similar  to  male 
but  speculum  with  teardrop-shaped  white  trailing  edge. 
Voice:  Variety  of  whistles. 
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^^      MEDIUM-SIZED  DUCK. 
1^     2-2y,  POUNDS. 

20-22  INCHES  LONG 


s 


REDHEAD  DRAKE 

Body:  Back  and  sides  grayish.  Chest  and  iximp  black.  Belly 
white.  Head  rounded  and  rusty  red.  Bill  gray  with  white 
band  toward  tip.  Feet  gray.  Eyes  lemon  yellow.  Wings: 
Grayish  brown  with  faint  white  flecking.  Speculum  dull 
pearl  gray  with  faint  white  trailing  edge.  Voice:  Deep  meow 
or  purr.  In  Flight:  Rapid  wingbeat.  Flock  usually  flies  low 
in  well-formed  V.  White  belly  contrasts  with  black  chest 
and  red  head. 


REDHEAD  HEN 


Body:  Mottled  gray-brown.  Head,  neck  and  rump  brown. 
Belly  white.  Whitish  area  around  eyes  and  at  base  of  bill. 
Eyes  black.  Bill  black.  Feet  gray.  Wings:  Similar  to  male. 
Voice:  Quack. 
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LARGE  DUCK, 
2y!-3   POUNDS. 
24-28   INCHES   LONG 


Body:  Chestnut  chest,  white  belly,  dark  rump  and  white  tail. 
Head  brilliant  green.  White  neck-ring.  Bill  greenish  yellow. 
Feet  dull  to  bright  reddish  orange.  Wings:  Grayish  brown 
with  bright  blue  speculum  bordered  on  leading  and  trailing 
edges  with  distinct  white  bars.  Voice:  Low  raspy  rink.  In 
flight:  White  tail  and  underwings  contrast  with  dark  chest 
and  head. 


Restricted  to  Gulf 

Coast  of  Texas 

and  Louisiana  |^ 

MOTTLED  DUCK  DRAKE  Ul 

Body:  Dark  but  lighter  than  Black  Duck  because  of  more 
buff  edging.  Head  and  neck  buffy  with  thin  streaking.  Chin 
of  female  lacks  streaking;  male  chin  slight  to  moderate 
streaking.  Bill  of  male  yellow  to  greenish  yellow;  female 
bill  orange  with  black  spots  or  blotches.  Feet  orange  to 
bright  reddish  orange.  Wings:  Similar  to  Black  Duck  although 
lighter.  Trailing  edge  of  speculum  often  bordered  with  faint 
white  bars.  Voice:  Female,  loud  quack;  male,  low  raspy  rink. 
In  Flight:  Identical  to  Black  Duck. 


Ul 


Body:  Pinkish  brown  back  and  sides.  White  belly.  Crown 
white  or  buffy.  Glossy  green  eye-mask.  Bill  short,  grayish 
blue  with  black  tip  and  base.  Feet  grayish  blue.  Wings: 
Greater  and  middle  coverts  form  white  shoulder.  Speculum 
glossy  green  shading  to  black.  Voice:  Whistle  repeated  in 
threes.  In  Flight:  White  belly.  White  wing-shoulder.  White 
head-crown  and  black  rump  evident. 


WIDGEON  HEN 


Body:  Mottled  brown.  Distinct  white  belly.  Head  grayish 
with  dark  speckles.  Short  grayish  blue  bill  with  dark  tip. 
Feet  grayish  blue.  Wings:  Lesser,  middle  and  greater  coverts 
brownish,  edged  distinctively  in  white.  Speculum  dull  green- 
ish black.  Voice:  Qua-awk. 
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Body:  Black  back,  chest  and  rump  with  white  crescent  on 
side.  Belly  white.  Head  blackish  purple  with  distinct  crest. 
Faint  chestnut  ring  around  neck.  Eyes  yellow-orange.  Bill 
gray  with  white  band  at  base  and  toward  tip.  Feet  grayish 
blue  Wings:  Greenish-glossed  coverts.  Speculum  pearl  gray 
with  faint  white  trailing  edge.  Voice:  Purr.  In  Flight;  Dark 
head,  neck,  back  and  rump  contrast  with  white  belly.  Wing- 
beat  fast.  Flight  formation  open 


Body:  Blackish  brown  back.  Brown  head,  neck  and  sides. 
Belly  white.  Whitish  eye-ring  and  face-patch.  Eyes  brown. 
Bill,  feet  and  wings  similar  to  male.  Voice:  Occasional  purr. 


Body:  Rich  cinnamon  belly.  White  chest  and  tail.  Head 
iridescent  green.  Bill  black,  long,  broad  and  spoon-shaped. 
Eyes  yellow,  Feet  orange.  Wings:  Lesser  and  middle  coverts 
sky  blue;  greater  coverts  form  distinct  white  bar.  Speculum 
iridescent  green.  Central  shaft  of  primaries  distinctively 
white.  Voice:  Silent  or  weak  took-took.  In  Flight:  Spoon- 
shaped  bill  and  head  appear  large  and  carried  low.  White 
chest  contrasts  with  cinnamon  belly. 


Body:  Mottled  drab  brown.  Bill  large,  spoon-shaped  and 
orangish  green,  usually  with  black  spots.  Tail  dusky  white. 
Feet  bright  orange.  Wings:  Lesser  and  middle  coverts 
brownish,  tinged  with  sky  blue;  greater  coverts  form  distinct 
white  bar.  Speculum  subdued  green.  Central  shaft  of  pri- 
maries distinctively  white.  Voice:  Feeble  quack. 


SCAUP  DRAKE 

Body:  Gray  vermiculated  back  with  white  sides  and  belly. 
Head  purple-black.  Chest  and  rump  black.  Eyes  yellow.  Bill 
light  blue,  short  and  broad.  Feet  gray.  Wings:  Dark  brown 
with  white  flecking  on  coverts  and  tertials.  Speculum  white. 
Voice:  Purr.  In  Flight:  Rapid  wingbeat.  Dark  head  and 
chest  contrast  with  white  belly. 


SCAUP  HEN 


Body:  Dull  brown  with  distinct  white  belly.  Prominent  white 
patch  at  base  of  bill.  Eyes  yellow.  Bill  and  feet  similar  to 
male.  Wings:  Dark  brown  with  minute  white  flecking  on 
coverts,  Speculum  white.  Voice:  Purr  or  silent. 
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GADWALL  DRAKE 


MEDIUM. SIZED  DUCK, 
l'/i-2  POUNDS,  18-20 
INCHES  LONG 


Body:  Gray-brown  appearance.  White  belly.  Black  upper 
and  undertail  coverts.  Bill  black  with  trace  of  orange  at 
base  and  on  lower  edge.  Feet  bright  orangish  yellow.  Wings: 
White  in  speculum  (only  puddle  duck  with  such).  Greater 
coverts  black;  part  of  middle  and  lesser  coverts  chestnut. 
Voice:  Whistle  and  nyaak.  In  Flight:  White  belly  and  dark 
rump.  White  and  black  wing  speculum  evident. 


Body:  Mottled  buff  and  brown.  White  beLly.  Bill  yellow- 
orange  with  black  spotting.  Feet  bright  orangish  yellow. 
Wings:  Mottled  gray  similar  to  male  but  with  less  black  and 
chestnut  in  coverts.  Speculum  white  and  black.  Voice:  Soft 
high-pitched  quack. 


PINTAIL  HEN 


Body:  Mottled  drab  brown.  Head  dull  brown.  Bill  gray  with 
small  black  spots.  Feet  gray.  Wings:  Mottled  brown  and 
buff  with  dull  brownish  speculum.  Voice:  Hoarse  qtiacfc. 


GREEN-WINGED 
DRAKE 


Body:  White  over  neck,  chest  and  belly.  Hfead  brown.  Bill 
bluish  with  black  strip  down  middle.  Feet  gray.  Elongated 
black  tail.  Wings:  Distinct  gray  with  iridescent  green  specu- 
lum bordered  on  leading  edge  with  buff  and  trailing  edge 
with  white.  Voice:  Whistle.  In  Flight:  Very  elongated  body. 
White  neck  and  belly  contrasts  with  dark  head. 


SMALLEST  OF  PUDDLE 

DUCKS.  ABOUT  %  POUND 

UP  TO  14  INCHES  LONG 

Body:  Grayish  witlj  ^uch  vermiculation.  Chest  tan  with 
dark  spots.  Belly  white.  White  vertical  bar  on  sides.  Head 
cinnamon  with  iridescent  green  eye-mask.  Bill  and  feet 
grayish  black.  Wings:  Mostly  brown  with  iridescent  green 
and  black  speculum.  Voice:  Tiriftering  luhistle.  In  Flight: 
Very  small.  Flight  sw-ift  and  erratic.  Males  show  white  belly 
opposed  to  dark  belly  on  Blue-wing  anji  Cinnamon  Teal 


BLUE-WINGED  TEAL 
DRAKE 


Body:   Mottled   brown   with   white   belly.  Bill  grayish   black 
with    small    black    spots.    Feet    and   wings   similar    to    male,     ^i* 
Voice:  High-pitched  quack.  ^^ 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL     ^^ 


SMALL  DUCK.  LESS 

THAN  1  POUND, 

12. 16  INCHES  LONG 

Body:  Pale  grayish  cinnamon  with  numerous  black  spots. 
Head  purplish  with  distinct  white  crescent.  White  spot  on 
flank.  Bill  black.  Feet  dull  gold.  Wings:  Lesser  and  middle 
coverts  sky  blue;  greater  coverts  form  distinct  white  bar. 
Speculum  green.  Voice:  Whistling  peep.  In  Flight:  Small, 
erratic  flyer.  Blue  wing-patch  and  white  crescent  visible  up 
close. 


Body:  Mottled  brown  with  white  belly.  Head  somewhat 
lighter  brown.  Bill  grayish  black  with  black  spots.  Feet  dull 
greenish  yellow.  Wings:  Similar  to  male  except  white  bar 
blotched  with  gray.  Voice:  High-pitched  quack. 
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Special  Scaup  Season 


The  open  waters  of  the  following  lakes  and  bays  in  southeast  Louisiana  will  open  for  taking  SCAUP  only 
and  will  not  include  the  connecting  or  adjacent  streams,  canals,  bayous  and  marshes. 


Special  Scaup  Only  Season:  11  days  January  21 -January  31,  1977 

Daily  Bag  Limit  5,  Possession  Limit  10 

Shooting  Hours:  1/2  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset 


1.  American  Bay 

2.  Lake  Athanasio 

3.  Baralaria  Bay 

4.  Lake  Barre 

5.  Bastian  Bay 

6.  Bay  Batiste 

7.  Black  Bay 

8.  Bay  Boudreau 

9.  Lake  Borgne 
10.  Caillou  Bay 


11.  Lake  Calebasse 

12.  California  Bay 

13.  Camlnada  Bay 

14.  Cat  Bay 

15.  East  Champagne  Bay 

16.  Lake  Chlen 

17.  Creole'  Bay 

18.  Bay  des  llettes 

19.  Drum  Bay 

20.  Eloi  Bay 


21.  Lake  Eloi 

22.  Lake  Felicity 

23.  Bay  Gardene 

24.  Lake  Grande  Ecallle 

25.  Jacko  Bay 

26.  Bay  Joe  Wise 

27.  Kelly  Gap 

28.  Lake  LaFortuna 

29.  Lawson  Bay 

30.  Bay  Long 


31.  Long  Bay 

32.  Lake  Machias 

33.  Bay  Melville 

34.  Morgan  Harbor 

35.  Old  Lady  Lake 

36.  Pelican  Lake 

37.  Lake  Pelto 

38.  Lake  Pontchartrain 

39.  Quarantine  Bay 

40.  Lake  Raccourci 


41.  Bay  Ronquille 

42.  Bay  Round 

43.  Lake  St.  Cattierine 

44.  Shell  Island  Bay 

45.  Shell  Island  Lake 

46.  Bay  Tambour 

47.  Terrebonne  Bay 

48.  Timbalier  Bay 

49.  West  Champagne  Bay 
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SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET-NEW  ORLEANS  AREA 

Central  Standard  Time  (Add  one  hour  when  on  Daylight  Saving  Time) 
(Valid  for  the  remainder  of  20th  Century) 


DAY 

SEPT. 
Kise   Set 
A.M.  P.M. 

OCT. 
Rise   Set 
A.>I.  P.M. 

NOV. 

Rise   Set 
A.M.  P.iM. 

DEC. 
Rise   Set 
\.M.     P.M. 

JAN. 

Rise   Set 
A.M.  P.M. 

FEB. 

Rise   Set 
A.M.  P.M. 
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V2  cup  shortening  or  1  stick  margarine 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

2V2  cups  flour 

Va  tsp.  soda 

1/2  tsp.  salt 

1  [^  fig  preserves 

Mix  shortening,  sugar,  and  eggs.  Stir  in 

vanilla.  Blend  flour,  soda,  and  salt 

together  and  stir  in.  Chill  dough.  Divide 

in  half  and  roll  out  on  wax  paper. 

Blend  1  pint  fig  preserves  and  spread 

on  rolled  dough.  Roll  out  rest  of  dough 

and  place  on  top  of  figs.  Bake  at  400' 

for  about  10  minutes  or  until  golden 

brown.  Cut  bars  to  desired  size.  To 

make  a  full  cookie  sheet  double  recipe. 


PECAN  PRALINES 

iy2  cups  brown  sugar 

11/2  cups  sugar 

V2  tsp.  salt 

1  cup  milk 

Vi  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 

V2  stick  butter 

1  tsp.  vanilla 

21/2  cups  pecan  halves 

Combine  the  sugars,  salt,  milk,  and 

cream  of  tartar.  Stir  over  low  heat  until 

the  sugar  dissolves,  wiping  the  crystals 

from  the  sides  of  the  pan  with  a  rubber 

spatula.  Cook  to  "soft  ball"  stage,  then 

cool  slightly.  Add  the  butter,  vanilla, 

and  pecans  and  beat  until  creamy. 

Drop  spoonfuls  onto  a  piece  of 

buttered  wax  paper.  After  the  pralines 

are  cool  and  firm,  wrap  individually. 


PUCK  a  lORANGE 
2  ducks  I 

6  slices  bacon 

1  can  (6  oz.)  frozen  orange  juice, 
thawed, 

undiluted 
1  clove  garlic,  minced 
%  tsp.  mustard  ^ 

V2  tsp.  ginger  '\      ' 

V2  tsp.  salt  ^ 

1  tbsp.  cornstarch 
1  cup  water 

Wipe  ducks  dry  inside  and  out,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  place  in 
roasting  pan  close  together,  breast 
sides  up.  Cover  with  strips  of  bacon.  1 
ftoasf  at  400°  for  25  minutes  or  until  , 
done  to  taste.  Meanwhile,  heat  to 
boiling  in  small  saucepan  the  orangei 
yu;ce,  garlic,  mustard,  ginger,  and  sa/fJ 
Remove  from  heat  and,  during  the  lasli 
10  minutes  of  roasting,  remove  bacon 
from  birds  and  brush  them  with  the 
mixture.  Mix  cornstarch  with  114  cup  o 
the  water  and  add  to  remaining  orangt 
sauce.  Pour  in  remaining  water  and  stit 
over  low  heat  until  sauce  thickens. 
Place  ducks  on  heated  platter,  slice, 
and  serve  with  the  orange  sauce. 
Serves  4> 
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PYRACANTHA  JELLY 

Pick  berries  when  deep  red,  wash,  and 
remove  stems.  For  each  pound  of 
berries  add  one  cup  of  water  to  a  large 
pot,  add  berries  and  boil  for  20  to  25 
minutes  or  until  the  pomes  pop  open. 
Drain  them  at  once  in  a  bag  made  from 
several  thicknesses  of  cheese  cloth, 
and  when  the  dripping  has  almost 
stopped  press  the  berry  bag  and 
capture  the  juices,  from  which  you 
make  the  jelly. 

'Mix  seven  cups  of  sugar,  three  cups  of 
'pyracantha  juice,  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons  together  in  a  pot  and  bring  it  to 
a  boil.  Then  add  one  box  of  Sur-Jel  and 
five  tablespoons  of  vinegar  and  boil  the 
combinations  for  two  minutes.  Pour 
the/*reddish  mixture  into  sterilized  jars 
and  cap  with  wax. 


VENISON  SAUSAGE 
Take  about  15  pounds  of  lean  venison 
with  absoutely  no  fat  on  it  at  all. 
Venison  fat  is  strong  and  musky  and 
not  good  eating.  Use  the  same  amount       ^  ^ 
of  lean,  fresh  pork  as  you  have  of 
venison.  Your  mixture  should  be  haft 
and  half  to  be  really  good.  Grind  up  the 
meats  and  mix  them  together        :^ 
throughly. Thenadd4ouncesofwai^  ^ 
mixing  well.  j^"***  J  § 

Now  mix  m  your  seasonings:  one  ind 
one-half  ounce^f  red  pepper,  one  JV 
ounce  of  nutmeglhne-half  ounce  qf\ 
paprika,  two  teaspoons  of  garlic, 
powder,  twelve  ounces  of  salt,  and 
one-half  pound  of  dried  milk.  ^ 

At  this  point  it  is  a  good  idea  to  cook  a 
little  of  the  sausage  mixture  and  adjust 
seasonings  to  your  particular  taste. 
Stuff  the  meat  in  casings,  keeping  the 
links  about  6  to  8  inches  long.  The  meat 
may  also  be  molded  into  patties  and 
wrapped  in  aluminum  foil. 
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By  Julia  IVIurchison 
Photography  By  Lloyd  Poissenot 


In  this  age  of  targe  cities,  big  industry,  and  pollution,  the 
increasing  concern  for  environmental  protection  and 
conservation  of  natural  resources  has  spurred  a  new  movement 
—  to  the  woods! 

City  dwellers  weary  of  blaring  horns  and  eight-to-five  routine 
are  realizing  that  nature  goes  beyond  the  zoos  and  city  parks. 
Thus  we  have  the  new  hiking  boom  —  people  interested  in 
bird-watching,  photographing  wildlife,  camping,  or  just  walking 
through  the  forest. 

As  the  number  of  hikers  increased.  Governor  Edwin  W. 
Edwards  realized  the  importance  of  trails  as  a  recreational 
opportunity  for  Louisiana  citizens  and  created  the  Louisiana 
Trails  Advisory  Council,  of  which  J.  Burton  Angelle.  director  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  is  a  member.  Since  its 
establishment  in  June  of  1 974  the  Trails  Council  has  coordinated 
the  efforts  of  state  agencies,  local  government,  and  private 
groups  in  the  development  of  a  statewide  program. 

Through  the  work  of  eight  regional  task  forces,  a  trails  system 
has  been  proposed.  Already  several  trails  are  complete,  and  if 
enough  interested  hikers  show  enthusiasm,  more  will  be  blazed. 

What  is  hiking?  Well,  it  can  be  a  stroll  down  a  nature  trail  or  a 
weekend  adventure  with  backpack,  camera,  and  binoculars. 
Though  thousands  of  Louisiana  outdoor  enthusiasts  have  taken 
to  the  trails,  there  are  not  many  who  realize  what  a  true  paradise 
exists  for  this  type  of  recreation  in  our  own  backyard.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  leave  the  state  or  spend  hours  driving  to  find  that 
spot  suitable  for  communion  with  nature. 

True,  Louisiana  does  not  afford  mountain  terrain,  but  it  does 
contain  a  beauty  all  its  own.  It  is  a  geographic  potpourri:  a  bayou 
and  swamp  region  in  the  southeast,  a  four  million  acre  marsh 
along  the  coast,  a  prairieland  in  the  southw^est,  and  a  pine  forest  in 
the  north  and  central  environs. 

In  pleasant  contrast  to  our  warmer  months,  wintertime  is  the 
most  delightful  season  for  enjoying  the  outdoors.  From  October 
through  March,  crisp,  cool  temperatures  ranging  in  the  40s  and 
50s,  except  for  an  occasional  cold  spell,  invigorate  the  hiker.  Arid 
winds  warm  the  air  and  restrain  the  mosquito  population  (after 
camping  in  both  summer  and  winter,  this  writer  can  attest  that  the 
absence  of  mosquitos  in  winter  is  definitely  a  blessing). 

In  response  to  a  growing  number  of  hikers,  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  has  endeavored  to  provide  recreational 
facilities  for  these  outdoor  enthusiasts  as  well  as  hunters  and 
fishermen.  Hiking  is  allowed  throughout  the  thirty-five  wildlife 
management  areas,  and  three  of  them  have  nature  trails  for 
hikers  who  prefer  marked  paths  over  the  wild.  In  addition,  plans 
are  now  complete  for  at  least  one  trail  in  each  of  the  eight  wildlife 
management  districts.  People  in  every  area  of  the  state  will  have 
a  place  to  walk  through  the  woods  and  see  wildlife  in  a  natural 
setting. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  three  management  areas 
with  existing  trails.  Maps  to  these  areas  are  available  at  the 
entrance  gate  and  at  any  LWLFC  district  office. 

BODCAU  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA,  owned  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  leased  by  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  is  located  in  Bossier  and  Webster  Parishes.  It 
features  32,471  acres  with  a  five-acre  designated  camping  area 
for  those  who  enjoy  camping  as  well  as  hiking.  A  3/4  mile  nature 
trail  loops  around  from  the  camping  site  into  a  bottomland 
hardwood  area  and  up  through  pine  hills.  Thirty  species  of  plants 
are  marked  with  redwood  signs,  and  various  forms  of  wildlife  can 
be  seen  along  the  trail.  In  fact,  the  woods  teem  with  deer,  squirrel, 
and  quail  while  numerous  ponds  provide  natural  habitat  for 
waterfowl. 

LOGGY  BAYOU  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

encompasses  2,643  acres  in  Bossier  Parish.  Here,  the 
bottomland  hardwood  terrain  features  an  abundant  rabbit 
population.  Along  a  IVs  mile  nature  trail,  it  is  possible  to  see 


squirrels  living  in  den  boxes,  various  animals  and  birds  feeding  at 
a  wildlife  food  plot,  woodducks  nesting  along  a  stream,  and 
forty-five  species  of  plants  identified  by  redwood  signs.  This  ideal 
environment  attracts  wildlife  to  the  vicinity  and  makes  the  trail  a 
superb  educational  experience  for  the  beginner  naturalist. 

PEARL  RIVER  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA,  a  26.716 
tract  in  St.  Tammany  Parish,  is  a  valuable  wetland  habitat  with  an 
undisturbed  ecology.  If  you  are  ready  for  a  trek  through  a  densely 
wooded  wilderness  paradise  laced  with  bayous  and  streams,  this 
IS  the  place  to  go.  On  the  other  hand,  for  those  interested  in  a  less 
rugged  walk,  a  two-mile  nature  trail  has  recently  been 
constructed  and  marked  with  sixty-two  points  of  interest.  In 
addition  to  sign  markers,  there  will  soon  be  an  information  sheet 
available  at  the  entrance  gate.  The  path  is  a  result  of  a  joint  effort 
of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  the  New  Orleans 
Sierra  Club. 

Beauty  at  Pearl  River  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  Bayou 
Country  —  moss-draped  trees  with  graceful  limbs  provide  cover 
for  wild  animals  and  birds.  Turtles  sun  on  twisted  stumps, 
waterfowl  nest  along  the  streams,  and  squirrels  scamper  through 
tree  tops.  It  is  an  ideal  retreat  and  is  easily  accessible  via 
Interstate  59. 


Wild  Azalea  is  the  first  long-distance  hiking  trail  in 
Louisiana  . .  .  untainted  by  sign  mariners,  picnic 
tables,  and  other  artificial  elements  characteristic  of 
shorter  nature  wa/ks.  Fresh  well  water  is  available  en 
route. 
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In  addition  to  these  management  areas,  the  piney  hills  in 
Kisatchie  National  Forest  provide  a  variation  from  the  bayou 
country  along  with  some  of  the  most  scenic  hiking  territory  in 
Louisiana.  Its  central  location  and  evergreen  landscape, 
predominantly  longleaf  pine,  make  Kisatchie  the  best  area  in  the 
state  for  long-distance  backpacking.  Cross-country  hiking  and 
camping  is  permitted  anywhere  in  the  forest  and  there  is  one 
fifteen-mile  blazed  path.  Adjacent  to  recreation  areas  there  are 
many  V2  to  ^VA  mile  nature  trails  or  forest  walks  with  interpretive 
brochures  or  markers  indicating  points  of  interest  along  the  way. 

If  you  plan  to  cross-country  hike,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  notify  the 
forest  ranger  before  you  set  out.  The  district  ranger  offices,  which 
can  be  contacted  by  writing  or  phoning  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in 
Homer,  Winnfield,  Natchitoches,  Pollock,  Alexandria,  and 
Leesville,  also  provide  information  on  particular  areas  and  vicinity 
maps  showing  creeks  and  roads.  For  a  supplement  to  these  area 
maps,  topography  maps  are  indispensable  to  hikers  interested  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  varied  terrain.  "Topos"  can  be 
purchased  at  some  sporting  goods  and  camping  supply  stores,  at 
map  companies,  or  directly  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colorado  80225. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  best  hiking  areas  in  the 
forest  .  .  . 

RED  DIRT  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA,  maintained 
jointly  by  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  the  U.  8.  Forest  Service,  is 
perhaps  the  most  scenic  area  of  Kisatchie.  This  district,  located  in 
Natchitoches  Parish,  totals  100,000  acres  with  40,082  being  on 
the  wildlife  management  area.  This  is  ample  acreage  to  allow  a 
hiker  to  spend  several  days  wandering  through  the  forest  without 
stumbling  upon  traces  of  civilization.  There  are  many  abandoned 
logging  roads  which  make  excellent  trails  and  also  a  ten-acre 
camping  site.  However,  camping  is  not  restricted  to  this  area  and 
you  may  rather  camp  off  the  beaten  path.  In  contrast  to  the 
swamplands  of  southern  Louisiana,  Red  Dirt  provides  a  pleasant 
change  with  its  piney  hills,  rocky  bluffs,  and  sandstone  cliffs. 
Here,  the  high  elevation  furnishes  unique  views  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  state. 

A  good  place  to  leave  your  car  and  begin  your  hike  is  Long  Leaf 
Vista.  Take  Highway  1  North  from  Alexandria  and  turn  left  on 
Highway  1 1 9  at  Derry.  A  sign  will  direct  you  to  the  next  turn  which 
leads  to  the  vista  recreation  area.  Here  you  will  find  a  11/2  mile 
nature  trail  which  meanders  down  the  bluff  and  around  the  hills  — 
so  many  hills,  in  fact,  youll  think  you've  left  Louisiana! 

Moving  further  north,  to  Highway  84  past  Natchitoches  and 
approximately  nineteen  miles  west  of  Winnfield,  is  the 

DOGWOOD  TRAIL.  This  is  a  two-mile  wonderland  (most 
beautiful  in  the  spring)  when  thousands  of  dogwood  trees  and 
azaleas  are  in  peak  blossom,  splashing  color  throughout  the 
forest  of  pine,  oak,  and  gum.  Credit  for  this  retreat  goes  to  the 
Winn  Parish  Association  of  Retired  Persons  which,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Trails  Council,  organized  volunteer  labor  for 
clearing  operations. 

More  interested  in  a  weekend  hiking  trip  on  a  marked  path 
through  a  wilderness  setting?  Try  the  WILD  AZALEA  TRAIL  on 
Kisatchies  Evangeline  Distnct.  This  is  the  first  long-distance 
hiking  trail  in  Louisiana  and  is  perfect  for  the  outdoorsman  who 
wants  to  experience  wilderness  untainted  by  sign  markers,  picnic 
tables,  designated  camping  areas,  or  other  artificial  elements 
characteristic  of  shorter  nature  trails.  This  jaunt  will  provide  you 
with  views  ranging  from  pine-clad  ridges  to  hardwood 
bottomlands  studded  with  flowers  and  shrubs  and  teeming  with 
wildlife.  The  trail  winds  around  hillsides  covered  with  beech,  oaks, 
hickones,  dense  underbrush,  vines,  and  a  wide  variety  of  plants. 
As  you  stroll  along,  you  can  see  squirrels  nesting  on  tree  limbs 
and  perhaps  flush  a  covey  of  quail.  If  you  are  very  quiet  and  alert, 
you  may  even  be  able  to  spot  a  deer  on  the  run.  And  if  you  go  in 
late  winter  and  early  spring,  the  forest  will  be  alive  with  color  from 
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the  azaleas  which  give  the  trail  its  name. 

To  arrive  at  Evangeline  Primitive  Camp  Site,  the  starting  point 
of  the  trail,  take  Highway  28  from  Alexandria  and  turn  left  on  road 
#273.  Here  you  can  park  your  car  and  backpack  fifteen  miles, 
ending  at  Valentine  Lake  Recreation  Area. 

The  Azalea  Trail  is  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Walapai  Hiking  Club.  Other  agencies  supporting 
the  construction  and  financing  of  the  trail  include  the  Kisatchie 
Delta  Regional  Planning  Commission,  the  Rapides  Parish  Police 
Jury,  the  Trails  Advisory  Council,  and  Governor  Edwards  through 
the  Ozark  Regional  Commission. 

To  safely  enjoy  hiking  in  Louisiana,  remember  to  take  all 
necessary  precautions.  Wear  comfortable  clothing  suitable  tor 
existing  weather  conditions  and  sturdy  shoes,  properly  broken  in, 
with  sufficient  ankle  support.  It  is  necessary  to  have  functional 
clothes  and  equipment,  but  this  does  not  mean  they  have  to  be 
specialized  or  expensive.  For  example,  bluejeans  will  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  "hiking  pants." 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  area  in  which  you  plan  to  hike; 
before  you  go.  locate  maps  and  learn  to  read  a  compass.  First  aid 
kits  are  always  advisable  for  overnight  trips.  Hiking  during  hunting 
season  is  not  recommended  in  heavily-hunted  areas.  If  you  are 
out  where  there  is  hunting,  it  is  safer  to  stay  on  the  trail  rather  than 
risk  unknown  territory.  Remember  —  always  take  out  whatever 
you  bring  in.  Don't  destroy  the  wilderness  with  litter. 

Whether  you  venture  with  rod,  gun,  camera,  or  binoculars, 
Louisiana  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  haven  for  hikers.  _^_ 


Whether  it  be  a  weekend  adventure  with 
bacicpack  and  sleeping  bag  or  an 
afternoon  stroll  with  camera  and 
binoculars  .  ■  .  "Keep  on  trekkin'." 
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Somewhere  it's  Christmas  morning. 

Perhaps  snow  is  piled  high  against  a  log  cabin  window  and  an  inch  thick  circle  of  ice  covers  the 
water  in  the  washbasin.  A  boy  peeks  out  from  under  a  pile  of  guilts  that  covers  his  bed  and  his  face 
lights  up  at  what  he  sees  under  the  shabby  Christmas  tree  .  .  . 

Or  perhaps  the  air  IS  damp  and  cool  and  heavy  fog  outside  drapes  like  cotton  around  pine  trees 
surrounding  a  farm  house.  A  young  girl  wakes  to  a  rooster's  crow,  looks  under  the  mantlepiece 
where  her  stocking  is  hanging .  shouts .  and  leaps  out  of  bed  to  get  her  long-awaited  gilt.  There  s 
chores  to  do.  even  on  Christmas,  but  they'll  have  to  wait  .  .  . 

Or  perhaps  the  house  is  warm  with  the  comfort  of  central  heating .  and  the  two  brothers  sneak 
out  of  their  room,  down  the  hall,  and  into  the  modernized  den.  There,  next  to  the  brilliantly 
glowing  aluminum  tree,  waiting  tor  them,  are  two  .22  caliber  rifles  .  . 

It's  200  years  ago.  100  years  ago.  Last  year.  It's  Chnstmas.  the  time  of  year  that  hes  the 
nation 's  families  and  friends  together  in  tighter  bond  and  strikes  sparks  ot  vivid  memory  in  the 
minds  of  every  American.  And  for  many  Americans  the  Christmas  they  remember  most  was  the 
one  on  which  they  got  their  first  hunhng  gun.  the  one  that  for  years  of  tradihon  has  been  called 
"the  Christmas  gun. ' 

Perhaps  it  was  a  flintlock  in  some  frontier  cabin,  or  a  small  single-shot  410  found  under  the 
tree  in  some  farm  house,  or  maybe  a  fine  tooled  semi-automatic  .22  m  some  modern  suburban 
home.  Perhaps  it  was  a  gun  passed  down  from  father  to  child,  a  gun  with  the  stock  and  the  bluing 
worn  with  years  of  use.  or  maybe  a  shiny  new  store  bought  gun.  still  smelling  of  grease. 
Whatever,  the  child  who  found  his  first  serious  grown-up  hunting  gun  under  the  tree  wasn  't  really 
interested  in  caliber,  make,  or  craftsmanship,  or  to  whom  it  may  once  have  belonged,  or  that  it 
was  part  of  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  nation.  It  was  "his. "  That's  all  that  mattered. 

Hunhng  and  hunhng  firearms  have  always  been  a  part  of  America,  part  of  a  nation  where 
children  learned  men  and  women 's  skills  early.  But  the  children  who  leaped  out  of  bed  before  the 
sun  had  burned  its  way  through  the  winter  darkness  weren't  interested  in  history  or  heritage. 
They  were  excited  because  they  could  go  hunhng  with  a  gun  of  their  very  own  They  took  the 
richness  that  hunhng  added  to  their  lives  as  a  natural  part  of  everyday  existence 

Years  back  a  boy  and  a  small  caliber  rifle  could  be  counted  on  to  fill  the  dinner  pot.  Just  a  short 
trot  do  wn  the  road  to  the  woods  and  there  was  game  a-plenty.  Hunhng  was  as  natural  and  easy  as 
walking  off  your  back  porch  with  your  dog. 

Today,  distances  a  person  must  cover  to  hnd  a  suitable  place  to  hunt  have  increased.  Land 
that's  available  for  hunhng  is  shrinking.  There  are  more  people,  more  concrete,  more  steel . 
and  It  all  competes  for  available  wildlife  habitat. 

Atthesame  time,  those  who  oppose  hunhng  do  little  to  stop  this  shrinking,  this  environmental 
disappearance.  They  seem  to  try  everything  in  their  power  to  cause  it  to  conhnue  to  shrink  and 
their  voices  against  tradihon  sound  louder  every  year .  .  .  even  the  "tradihon"  a  father  proudly 
wraps  in  a  big  ribbon  on  Christmas  morning. 

Today,  to  hunt,  to  enjoy  the  thrill  and  to  get  the  rewards  of  hunhng.  you  have  to  work  at  it. 
Hunhng  now  takes  more  time,  more  effort,  more  planning.  Americans  have  been  hunhng  for 
sport,  food,  and  for  the  simple  harmony  with  nature  ever  since  men  set  foot  on  this  land.  It's  been 
this  way  for  the  entire  200  years  of  American  History.  But  who's  to  say  what  things  will  be  like  200 
-  or  even  20  -  years  from  now. 

It  would  be  sad  if.  perhaps .  sometime  in  the  not  too  distant  future  there  won  'the  any  hunhng  at 
all.  How  sorrowful  It  would  be  if  there  were  no  place  tor  children  and  their  parents  to  share  the  loy 
of  the  outdoors  .  .  .  to  feel  crunching  leaves  and  brush  underfoot .  .  .  to  smell  nch  woodland 
smells  of  lush  growth,  earth  and  water.  How  sad  should  itcometo  "no  opportunity"  for  children 
to  pit  their  wits  against  a  wild  animal,  to  share  in  the  thnll  of  hunhng.  to  have  the  chance  to  fail. 

Maybe,  the  answer  is  shil  to  be  found  on  Christmas  morning .  Maybe,  enough  children  waking 
up  to  find  that  gun.  that  very  precious  Christmas  gun.  will  assure  there'll  always  be  hunhng. 

Maybe,  if  enough  people  care,  there'  II  always  be  that  chance  to  hunt,  to  enjoy  the  outdoors,  to 
feel  at  one  with  nature. 

Maybe,  if  enough  people  care  .  .  .    -^- 


WMA  Deen 
how  to  hunt  the  territory 
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By  V   W.  Farrar 
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'ver  the  past  20  years,  WMAs  annually 
have  provided  enjoyable  and  productive 
deer  hunting  for  Louisiana  sportsmen. 
With  today's  land  use  trends  and  resulting 
squeeze  for  good  hunting  territory,  they 
provide  the  only  source  of  hunting  for 
many. 

Contrary  to  what  some  might  believe, 
however,  most  WMAs  are  not  over- 
crowded. Actually,  the  figures  show  a 
slight  but  steady  decline  over  the  past 
three  years.  On  the  basis  of  hunters  per 
acre  of  available  territory,  hunter  concent- 
ration is  well  below  those  of  past  seasons. 
Unfortunately,  many  older  WMA  hunters 
were  spooked  by  high  hunter  use  in  the 
earlier  WMA  hunts  when  these  tracts 
were  often  the  only  lands  open  for  deer, 
and  were  certainly  the  only  place  open  for 
either-sex  hunting. 

More  WMAs  and  better  seasons  on 
them,  plus  the  rapid  expansion  of  deer 
herds  and  deer  seasons  over  the  entire 
state,  has  now  taken  pressure  off  these 
former  hotspots.  Today,  either-sex  sea- 
sons are  held  in  vast  regions  of  Louisiana, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  Louisianian  who 
can't  boast  of  some  pretty  fair  deer  hunt- 
ing right  close  to  home.  On  Louisiana's  36 
WMAs,  there  are  23  tracts  comprising 
71 2,000  acres  that  are  excellent  for  deer, 
and  good  hunting  for  whitetails  on  the  re- 
maining 13  areas. 

But  that  brings  up  the  oft-repeated 
question  .  .  .  "How  safe  is  a  hunter  on  a 
management  area?" 

The  only  answer  is  .  .  .  "WMAs  are  as 
safe  or  safer  than  any  outside  areas. "  In 
fact,  they  have  an  outstanding  record. 
Odd  as  it  might  seem,  very  few  serious 
hunter  accidents  have  occurred  where 
hunter  concentrations  were  high.  It  ap- 
pears that  hunters  aware  of  other  hunters 
in  the  same  woods  promote  an  effective 
degree  of  caution.  Only  when  a  gunner 
believes  that  he  and  his  partner  "have  the 
whole  ridge  to  themselves"  are  those 
legendary  "brush  or  sound  shots"  made 
—  which  all  too  often  bring  death  or  seri- 
ous injury  to  another  hunter. 

Statistics  show  that  most  fatalities  are 
self-inflicted  (or  occur  in  just  such  a  man- 
ner described)  to  members  of  the  same 
hunting  party  fihng  at  uncertain  targets. 
Many  wild  tales  told  about  WMA  hunters 
and  their  alleged  unsafe  antics  reflect  the 
age  old  affliction  of  "tru*h  stretching." 

Any  hunter  who  practices  basic  rules  of 
gun  safety  and  wears  hunter-orange  will 
be  as  safe  hunting  deer  on  a  WMA  as  he 
would  be  hunting  anywhere.  Hunter- 
orange  is  important  and  must  be  worn  (by 
law)  while  hunting.  Orange  material 
should  be  bright,  not  faded  or  obscured  in 
any  manner,  and  a  cap  of  matching  color 
is  worth  considering  as  an  extra  safety 
precaution. 


There  is  an  art  to  successfully  hunting 
WMAs.  And  for  most  the  art  is  simple  and 
hunter-safe. 

First,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  1 976-77  hunt- 
ing regulations  brochure.  These  are  a- 
vailable  free  of  charge  from  sheriffs'  of- 
fices, most  sporting  goods  stores,  and  any 
district  office  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  Become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  regulations  for  the 
tract  you  intend  to  hunt.  Any  district  com- 
mission office  can  furnish  the  hunter  not 
only  with  a  map  of  the  area  but  other  help- 
ful information  as  well. 

You  are  ready  to  go  once  you  buy  a 
basic  and  big  game  hunting  license.  Hun- 
ters 60  years  old  and  over  and  those 
under  16  must  also  obtain  proper  basic 
and  big  game  permits.  Both  are  free  of 
charge  to  those  age  groups. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  WMA,  you  will  find 
official  roadside  check  stations  located  at 
major  entrance  points.  Local  residents, 
wildlife  agents,  or  other  hunters  are  al- 
ways happy  to  assist  when  necessary.  At 
the  station  the  hunter  exchanges  his  basic 
license  for  a  numbered  daily  permit.  Free 
area  maps  and  local  information  are  also 
available. 

Carefully  read  and  obey  the  regulations 
printed  on  the  permits  before  going  afield 
tohunt.  At  the  end  of  the  hunt,  return  to  the 
station,  surrender  your  permit  to  the  at- 
tendant, and  reclaim  your  hunting  license. 
Bagged  deer  will  be  recorded  (and  possi- 
bly tagged)  by  commission  personnel  and 
certain  data  important  to  the  overall  deer 
management  program  will  be  noted. 

Plenty  of  early  scouting,  possibly  during 
squirrel  hunts,  will  help  you  select  a  deer 


area  to  be  hunted.  There  are  numerous 
ways  to  hunt  on  a  WMA,  but  the  best  way 
is  simple,  easy  to  do,  and  usually  produc- 
tive. After  initial  scouting,  scout  again  a 
day  or  two  before  the  season  to  locate 
more  promising  deer  trails  and  pinpoint 
"sign"  to  help  you  select  stand  sites  to  use 
opening  morning. 

Try  to  avoid  settling  for  a  place  along  a 
road  or  pipeline  just  because  you  can  see 
well  from  there.  Pick  a  deer  trail  whenever 
possible.  If  you  have  a  portable  deer 
stand,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  it  up  the 
afternoon  before  the  hunt.  Opening  morn- 
ing, arrive  at  the  check  station  early,  get 
your  permit,  go  straight  and  quietly  to  your 
stand,  and  sit  tight.  By  this  method  you 
have  a  better  than  average  chance  of  tak- 
ing a  deer  in  its  normal  movements  or  one 
driven  by  late  arriving  hunters.  By  mid- 
morning,  most  hunters  will  be  tramping 
the  woods  or  leaving.  Again  sit  tight  and 
be  ready  for  them  to  push  a  deer  past  you. 

If  you  must  come  out,  eat  a  quick  lunch 
and  get  back  to  your  stand  early  to  catch 
any  deer  driven  by  the  afternoon  hunter 
rush.  Stay  on  the  stand  as  long  as  legal 
shooting  hours  allow.  This  is  the  time  you 
may  catch  a  deer  moving  back  into  its 
familiar  territory.  By  restricting  your 
movements,  you  liave  remained  safer 
and  have  stacl<ed  tlie  odds  for  a  kill  shar- 
ply In  your  favor.  Remember,  though,  that 
good  scouting  is  the  first  and  key  ingre- 
dient to  success. 

Begin  planning  for  your  WMA  deer  hunt 
now.  These  areas  are  for  the  hunter  .  .  . 
and  you  need  not  miss  out  on  bagging  a 
whitetail  just  because  you  didn"t  know 
how  to  hunt  the  territory.    ^ 
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By  Murrell  Butler 


1  he  bald  eagle,  national  emblem  of  the  United  States, 
probably  is  more  familiar  to  most  Americans  as  an 
imprint  on  coins  and  dollar  bills  than  a  creature  of  the 
wild.  But  that's  probably  because  its  existence  has  been 
woven  around  bad  luc'k,  misunderstanding,  and 
unconcern. 

Once  common  throughout  most  of  the  country, 
especially  along  sea  coasts  and  larger  inland  water 
bodies,  the  bald  eagle  today  is  in  serious  trouble. 
Persistent  pesticides  in  the  food  chain,  illegal  shooting, 
loss  of  habitat  —  all  generally  are  to  blame.  Recognizing 
these  threats,  man  has  attempted  to  do  a  reversal  of 
circumstance  .  .  .  ban  serious  pesticides,  enact 
significant  penalties  for  eagle  killing,  provide 
unmolested  habitat.  But  there  are  still  impasses  around 
that  threaten  the  "king  of  the  skies." 

Alaska  appears  to  be  the  real  last  stronghold  of  the 
bald  eagle,  and  the  Everglades  National  Park  in  southern 
Florida  also  supports  a  fair  population.  In  Louisiana, 
however,  there  are  said  to  be  not  many  more  than  eight 
pairs  of  eagles,  found  most  commonly  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  and  mostly  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

Since  fish  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  bird's  diet,  it 
seldom  ventures  far  from  water.  The  eagle,  however,  is 
no  connoisseur  of  fish  —  it  eats  dead  ones  as  well  as  live 
ones  it  hunts.  Frequently  the  bird  will  steal  catches  of 
the  osprey  in  a  performance  that  is  quite  a  spectacle  to 
watch. 

Rising  to  great  heights  on  a  soar,  it  looks  for  hunting 


ospreys.  And  when  an  unsuspecting  osprey  makes  a 
catch,  the  eagle  attacks  in  a  series  of  dive-bombing 
plunges  until  it  forces  the  osprey  to  release  its  meal. 
Then  in  a  uniquely  intricate  dive,  tallons  outstretched, 
the  eagle  retrieves  the  dropped  fish  before  it  can  hit  the 
ground. 

The  bald  eagle  is  one  of  few  birds  which  mate  for  life. 
The  nest  or  eyrie,  a  rather  impressive  structure,  usually 
is  situated  in  the  tallest  tree  available  across  the  terrain. 
Year  after  year,  the  eagle  uses  the  same  nest  and  adds  to 
it  annually,  often  expanding  nesting  dimensions  to  as 
large  as  8-feet  by  12-feet.  Trees  supporting  eagle  eyries 
frequently  die  after  continuous  use,  though.  Fish  oils 
from  the  nest  seep  through  and  kill  underlying 
branches. 

In  Louisiana,  the  bald  eagle  usually  begins  repairing 
its  domicile  in  the  fall.  Eggs  may  be  found  in  the  nest  as 
early  as  December.  After  the  eaglets  (usually  two)  leave 
the  nest  they  roam  free  and  wide.  Not  until  their  fourth 
year  when  they  acquire  white  head  and  tail  feathers  do 
they  stop  resembling  hawks  and  start  looking  like 
eagles.  During  this  period  of  maturation  they  are  most 
vulnerable  to  danger. 

Ray  Aycock  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
alleges  to  have  kept  an  accurate  count  on  eagle  nests  in 
the  state,  and  in  1976  he  noted  activity  and  occupancy 
by  the  eight  pairs  of  birds  mentioned  previously. 

The  bald  eagle  is  protected  by  both  state  and  federal 
laws,  and  heavy  fines  are  levied  on  anyone  killing  one. 
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Sportsmen  forever  talk  about  the  "thrill"  of  hunting.  They  rave  over 
"challenges"  created  when  man  has  to  match  intelligent  logic  against 
animal's  instinctive  reaction.  They  boast  of  "marksmanship"  executed 
under  extreme  conditions.  And  they  relish  connoisseurian  thoughts  of  all  the 
exotic  ways  there  are  to  prepare  "wild  game  for  the  table." 

Unfortunately,  such  descriptive  narrative  is  applied  rather  loosely  -  but 
with  great  affection  -to  whatever  quarry  the  hunter  happens  to  be  pursuing -i--^^ 
at  the  time.  Yet  there  is  a  kind  of  hunting  . .  .  there  is  a  game  species  ."^   ^  * 
there  is  a  thrill .  . .  there  is  a  challenge  that  legitimately  warrants  bo^Ung^    -  ■ 
and  superb  marksmanship  and  visions  of  gourmet  excellence.  Ani 
doesn't  apply  loosely.  It  applies  to  snipe! 
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ithout  reservation,  snipe  are  the  most 
challenging,  fast-flying,  hard-to-hlt,  un- 
predictable, frustrating,  and  tasty  birds 
ever  to  fly  over  a  wetland.  They  flush  from 
an  approaching  hunter  as  if  propelled  into 
the  air  from  a  cannon.  Once  awing,  their 
trajectory  is  anything  but  straight  and 
steady  —  zigs,  zags,  rolls,  twists,  climbs, 
dives,  weaves,  rises,  and  drops.  One 
South  Louisiana  bird  hunter  once  said, 
"Snipe  move  through  the  air  much  the 
same  as  a  baloon  does  when  it's  blown  up 
to  capacity  and  suddenly  turned  loose  in  a 
small  room. " 

These  flight  patterns  —  along  with  the 
bird's  small  size  —  make  it  an  extremely 
difficult  target  for  all  but  the  most  versatile 
marksmen,  the  ones  most  outdoorsmen 
refer  to  as  "snap-shooters."  Unequivoca- 
bly,  any  hunter  who  consistently  bags  a 
full  limit  of  snipe  can  demand  (and  de- 
serves) all  the  respect  he  can  muster. 

Yet  because  most  hunters  are 
sportsmen  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
each  year  more  and  more  of  them  are 
caught  up  with  snipe  hunting.  Even 
though  few  rarely  claim  full  bag  limits  first 
or  second  time  out,  the  seed  of  addiction 
IS  planted  and  they  eventually  become 
snipe  hunters" ...  of  an  habitual  nature. 

Snipe  are  plentiful  in  Louisiana  all 
winter,  and  to  match  habitation  periods 
the  season  in  the  state  runs  from 
November  6  to  February  20.  Hunters  are 
allowed  a  daily  bag  limit  of  eight  birds  .  .  . 
but  in  spite  of  good  populations,  only  the 
more  experienced  sniper  usually  will 
boast  a  full  limit. 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission biologists,  however,  believe  a 
snipe  hunter  can  improve  his  chances  of 
success  by  following  a  few  simple 
techniques:  (1)  be  alert  to  snipe  on  the 
flush  and  concentrate  on  hunting:  (2) 
learn  to  snap-shoot,  fire  from  the  hip,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  but  learn  with 
accuracy;  (3)  use  a  shotgun  that  will  give 
the  biggest  spread  pattern,  and  use  small 
shot  (down  the  bird  but  don't  tear  it  up):  (4) 
hunt  in  "snipe  country  "  —  areas  that  stay 
damp  and  have  good  supplies  of  ear- 
thworms for  snipe  to  feed  on:  and  (5)  mark 
downed  birds  to  keep  from  losing  them  in 
the  grass  (snipe  camouflage  well  with 
their  surroundings). 

In  addition  to  private  lands  along  coas- 
tal Louisiana,  where  hunting  privilege  for 
snipe  often  requires  no  more  than  simple 
permission  of  the  landowner,  several 
commission  wildlife  management  areas 
also  offer  seasons  —  and  potential  —  for 
bagging  the  swift  little  game  bird.  WtVlA's 
with  snipe  seasons  this  year  are  listed  in 
the  Digest  of  Regulations,  published  by 
the  commission. 


It  IS  difficult  for  some  to  understand  why 
anyone  would  aspire  to  be  a  "snipe 
hunter "  if,  indeed,  they  were  so  hard  to 
hunt,  so  hard  to  hit,  and  so  small.  But 
remember  the  old  expression,  "Good 
things  come  in  small  packages? "  Well, 
snipe  do!  They  are  true  delicacies  .  .  , 
roasted,  barbecued,  baked,  broiled,  or 
fricasseed. 

So  the  story  comes  to  full  circle  —  if 
snipe  are  hard  to  hit,  and  if  you  usually  get 
only  a  few  on  each  hunt .  .  .  and  if  they  are 
small,  and  if  you  don't  get  much  to  eat 
each  time .  .  .  then  you  have  to  make  more 
hunts  more  often' 

And  that  ain't  bad!     -^ 


Snipe  are  plentiful  in  Louisiana  all 
winter.  But  the  hunting  requires 
stamina,  marksmanship  ability, 
knowledge  of  the  species,  and 
cooperation  of  a  good  dog  whenever 
possible. 


Prior  to  the  signing  of  House  Biil  1496,  Act  304, 
by  Governor  Edwm  W.  Edwards,  Louisiana  Wildiife 
and  Fistieries  Commission  game  agents  had  no 


authority  to  make  arrests  for  such  crimes  as  arson, 
littering,  theft,  burglary,  and  other  related  offenses. 
But  under  official  signature  of  the  governor,  all  that 
has  changed. 

The  new  Act  the  Legislature  signed  recently  not 
only  gives  wildlife  agents  authority  for  the 
aforementioned  offenses,  during  a  national  disaster 
It  gives  LWLFC  agents  "full  police  power," 

"In  the  past,  our  agents  In  the  field  often  saw 
things  like  arson,  burglary,  and  theft  happening," 
Col.  William  J .  Gillespie,  enforcement  division  chief, 
explained,  "but  under  law  could  do  little  to  arrest 
violators.  We  are  indeed  pleased  with  the  new 
authorization,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  supporters 
of  the  House  Bill  who  acted  to  allow  us  the  privilege 
to  serve  the  public  more  effectively," 
—  J.  Burton  Angelle 

Supporters  of  House  BU1 1496,  which  gives  game  agents  certain 
police  powers,  watch  Governor  Edwin  W.  Edwards  sign  the  Act  Into 
law.  From  left,  are:  Rep.  Mike  Hogan,  LWLFC  Enforcement  Chief 
William  J.  Gillespie,  Governor  Edwards,  Senator  B.  B.  "Sixty" 
Rayburn,  and  Rep.  Tyrus  Cobb  Lanier. 


Usually,  you  do  everything  in  your  power  to  keep 
Insects  from  eating  plants.  But  the  commission's 
aquatic  plant  research  and  control  section  has  done 
just  the  opposite.  In  a  statewide  program,  section 
personnel  have  begun  to  put  South  American 
weevils  right  smack  on  water  hyacinths. 

The  weevils,  which  have  been  dubbed  "water 
hyacinth  bugs,"  have  been  proven  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  promising  for  hyacinth 
biological  control. 

Adults  feed  on  outer  surfaces  of  leaves  and  stems 
and  leave  distinctive  round  feeding  spots.  They  then 
lay  eggs  In  the  plant  tissue,  the  larva  emerge  and 
tunnel  down  leaf  stems  into  the  base  of  the  plant, 
and  damage  to  hyacinth  tissue  makes  the  plant  more 
susceptible  to  diseases  and  weather. 

USDA  tests  show  that  the  weevils  are  not  threats 
to  any  agricultural,  ornamental,  or  native  plant  in 
this  country.  The  original  batch  of  bugs  came  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1974,  and  the  commission 
successfully  established  reproducing  populations  in 
greenhouses  and  field  nurseries.  Those  are  the  ones 
now  being  used  in  the  program. 

—  Don  Lee 


A  MATTER  OF  MANAGEMENT  | 

Quail  and  woodcock  hunters  in  Louisiana  can  take 
active  part  In  a  commission  program  designed  to 
manage  their  favorite  game  birds.  Again  this  season 
they  are  asked  to  fill  out  a  form  called  the  "Season 
Party  Record  of  Quail  and  Woodcock  Hunts." 

Such  Information  as  the  number  of  birds  taken  or 
flushed,  the  number  of  people  in  each  party,  the 
number  of  hours  spent  on  each  trip,  and  the  parish 
of  the  hunt  will  be  noted 

Hunters  interested  in  participating  in  the  survey 
should  write:  Upland  Game  Study  Leader,  Louisiana 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
44095,  Capitol  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804. 

—  Tommy  Prickett 

I  WATCH  OUT  FOR  SNAKES  ] 

Just  recently  Harold  Morris  of  Lydia  killed  a  6-foot 
rattler  on  Weeks  Island  in  Iberia  Parish.  Fortunately 
he  wasn't  bitten  But  because  more  and  more 
Louisianians  are  in  the  woods  hunting,  hiking,  and 
camping  this  time  of  year,  the  danger  of  snake  bite  is 
present  every  day. 

The  commission  urges  hunters  to  be  cautious  of 
snakes  —  don't  reach  for  downed  game  in  tall  grass 
or  bushes  if  you  can't  see  where  you  are  putting  your 
hand  .  .  .  don  t  step  over  logs  until  you  make  sure 
there  is  no  snake  on  the  other  side  ,  ,  .  wear  snake 
leggings  whenever  possible  in  snake  country. 

Actually,  very  few  people  die  of  snakebite  any 
more,  but  it  is  estimated  6,000  people  are  bitten 
each  year.  If  you  are  struck,  try  to  identify  the  snake, 
keep  calm,  apply  a  light  tourniquet  above  and  below 
the  Site,  apply  crushed  ice  or  any  cold  substance  to 
the  bite  area,  and  get  to  a  doctor  immediately 

—  Julia  Murchison 


I  SQUIRREL  HARVEST  "TOPS"  | 

According  to  the  commission's  game  division 
biologists,  this  year's. squirrel  season  —  especially 
on  four  wildlife  management  areas  —  appears  to  be 
nothing  short  of  "super.' 

On  Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management  Area,  approx- 
imately 5,000  hunters  opening  weekend  took  an 
estimated  15,000  bushy-tails,  making  the  average 
bag  the  highest  it  has  been  since  the  tract  became  a 
management  area 

On  Russell  Sage  WMA,  some  1 ,500  hunters  bag- 
ged approximately  4,500  squirrels  ...  on  Saline 
WMA,  2,000  hunters  took  about  5,000  squirrels 

.  andonThistlethwaiteWMA,  1,100hunterstook 
2,200  squirrels. 

Generally,  it's  a  good  season  just  about 
everywhere,"  Joe  Herring,  chief  of  the  commis- 
sion s  game  division,  remarked.  The  reason,  we 
think,  IS  because  of  good  reproduction  and  on  in- 
creased mast  (food)  wherever  you  have  squirrel 
habitat.  " 

—  J.  B.  Kidd 


FISH  OF  LOUISIANA 
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GAFFTOPSAIL  CATFISH 


The  gafftopsail  catfish,  scientifically 
known  as  Bagre  marinits,  is  found  only  in 
the  Western  Atlantic,  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Panama,  and  throughout  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Its  closest  relatives  are  two 
species  that  occur  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
between  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
Ecuador. 

The  fish  enters  Louisiana  estuaries  in 
spring,  spends  the  summer  months,  and 
then  moves  offshore  as  inside  waters 
begm  to  cool.  Few  gafftops  are  caught  by 
fishermen  during  winter  months. 

Gafftopsails  get  their  name  from  the 
long  filaments  resembling  sails  which  ex- 
tend from  their  dorsal  and  pectoral 
spines.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  fish  in 
south  Louisiana  is  "sailboat."  The  spines 
are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  skin  called 
the  integumentar)'  sheath.  The  sheath 
contains  a  series  of  glandular  poison  cells 
\vhich  rupture  and  release  their  contents 
when  the  spine  penetrates  a  victim, 
which  in  too  many  cases  may  be  an  un- 
war\'  fisherman. 

The  wound  can  be  extremely  painful 
but  is  usually  not  severe.  If  extensive,  the 


puncture  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
in  sea  water,  then  soaked  in  hot  water 
and  covered  with  a  sterile  dressing  and 
antiseptic.  Tetanus  shots  are  recom- 
mended for  anyone  with  a  serious  catfish 
wound. 

Experienced  anglers  usually  avoid  the 
spines  either  by  stunning  the  fish  with 
some  hard  implement  or  by  grasping  it 
firmly  with  a  rag.  This  makes  the  slip- 
pery, thrashing  fish  easier  to  hold  while 
a  hook  is  being  remo\'ed. 

Gafftops  spawn  during  summer  and 
males  pick  up  eggs  laid  by  females  and 
carry  them  about  in  their  mouths.  Males 
are  dedicated  fathers,  so  much  so  they 
quit  eating  while  they  wait  for  eggs  to 
hatch  out  (approximately  three  months). 
The  fish  shares  this  unique  practice  with 
its  relafive  and  felloiv  member  of  the 
family  Ariidae,  the  sea  or  hardhead  cat- 
fish. The  two  are  Louisiana's  only  salt- 
water catfish. 

Most  anglers  have  mixed  emotions 
about  gafftops.  Those  who  go  after 
speckled  trout  or  redfish  see  the  saltwa- 
ter catfish  as  a  bait-stealing  nuisance.  But 


then,  when  specks  and  reds  aren't  biting 
they  find  the  big  cats  considerable  sport. 

They  are  strong  fighters,  and  while 
they  may  not  he  as  acrobatic  as  other 
saltwater  fish  they  do  put  on  power  runs 
that  add  exciting  moments  to  any  fishing 
trip.  Most  are  caught  with  shrimp,  crabs, 
or  cut  baits,  but  they  will  strike  spoons, 
plugs,  and  jigs.  Most  often,  gafftops  are 
caught  by  bottom  fishermen. 

The  fish  often  move  in  large  schools, 
so  if  a  fisherman  hooks  one  of  them  there 
are  usually  others  around.  Average  "big 
ones"  go  about  two  feet  long  and  weigh 
from  five  to  six  pounds.  Some,  however, 
range  in  weight  up  to  10  pounds. 

Although  most  fishermen  don't  prize 
the  gafftopsail  for  high  food  \'alue,  the 
fish  does  make  fine  table-fare  if  prepared 
properly.  Quality  of  the  flesh  can  be  im- 
proved considerably  by  cutting  off  the 
tail  immediately  after  the  gafftop  is 
boated  and  allowing  it  to  bleed 
thoroughly.  Fish  cleaned  in  this  manner 
are  excellent  filleted,  dipped  in  batter 
and  fried.  Gafftop  fillets  are  also  delici- 
ous in  courtbouillon.    ^,^ 
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CHRISTMAS  IN 
LOUISIANA 
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ipeace  on  ^artli . . . 


